and I will hire a horse carriage and have you returned to
w your father unharmed.   And when you reach home, plead
fpr me, young sir, I beg you!1
Si-wan would have liked to refuse proudly. But he was
only eighteen and he was tired and hungry, and the cell
was foul. His cell-mates, moreover, were a sullen aiyi
dirty-looking group of men of different sorts and ages,
and of them all only the young student in the uniform
seemed good. He rose, therefore, but with dignfty, and
went out.
Bjut as the frightened jailer was about to lock the iron
gate again I-wan paused.
'Waitl' he commanded. 'Let that student come out,
also/
'That I cannot/ the jailer said.   'He is a revolutionist.1
'So am I/ I-wan declared.
It was true that he had been arrested in the foreign
school as a revolutionist. Soldiers had come in and
searched them as they searched all students anywhere they
found them. I-wan had been walking alone and as it
happened reading a book then very popular among all
the students and written by a German named Karl Marx.
Since he had always done as he liked, he made no secret
of it when the soldiers demanded what he was reading.
'Karl Marx/ he said, scornfully, for what did soldiers
know?
But to his amazement they had at once arrested him
and dragged him to prison and thrown him into the cell,
where he had raged all night long, at first aloud, until the
other prisoners had snarled at him to be quiet so they
could sleep.
'The son of the great banker Wu could never be a
revolutionist/ the jailer now declared.
But I-wan. stamped his foot.
'I will certainly see that you lose your jobP he shouted.
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